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LETTER. 


Mr Lozw, Te 2 . * ** * 
Abe which b im i Greral of the Bri- 
tiſh and New-York newſpapers,” as coming from your 
Lordſhip, in anſwer to one from the Duke of Richmond 
of the 10th of July laſt, contains expreſſions and opinions 
ſo new and ſingular, and ſo inveloped in myſterious reaſon- 
ing, that I addreſs this publication to you, for the purpoſe. 
of giving them a free and candid examination. 'The ſpeech 
I allude to is in theſe words: 
« His Lordſhip ſaid, it had been mentioned in another 

& place, that he had been guilty of inconſiſtence. To 
« clear himſelf of this, he aſſerted that he ſtill held 
© the ſame principles in reſpe& to American Independence 
« which he at firſt imbibed. He had been, and yet was of 
« opinion, whenever the Parliament of Great Britain ac- 
« knowledges that point, the ſun of England's glory is 
« ſet for ever. Such were the ſentiments he poſſeſſed on 
« a former day, and ſuch the ſentiments he continued to 
« hold at this hour. It was the opinion of Lord Chatham, 
“ as well as many able ſtateſmen. Other noble Lords, 
« however, think n. 3 and, as the majority of the” 
ce . 


( 4) | 
(e Cabinet ſupport them, he acquieſced in the meaſure, 
ce diſſenting from the idea; and the point is ſettled for 
cc bringing the matter into the full diſcuſſion of Parlia- 
« ment, where it will be candidly, fairly, and impartially 
cc debated. The Independence of America would end in 
ce the ruin of England; and that a peace patched up with 
&« France, would give that proud enemy the means of yet 
cc trampling on this country. The ſun of England's glory 
ce he wiſhed not to ſee ſet for ever; he looked for a ſpark 
« at leaſt to be left, which might in time light us up to a 

40 new day. But, if independence was to be granted, if 

« Parliament deemed that meaſure prudent, he forſaw in 
cc his own mind that England was undone. He wifhed 
©« to God that he had been deputed to Congrels, that he 
& might plead the cauſe of that country as well as of this, 
ee and that he might exerciſe whatever powers he poſſeſſed 
cc as an orator, to ſave both from ruin, in a conviction to 
ce Congreſs, that, if their independence was figned, their 
ec liberties were gone for ever. 

1 8 Peace, his Lordſhip added, was a 8 object, 
« but it muſt be an honourable peace, and not an humiliat- 
c ing one, dictated by France, or inſiſted on by America. 
c It was very true, this kingdom was not in a flouriſhing 
c ſtate; it was impoveriſhed by war. But if we were not 
ce rich, it was evident that France was poor. If we were 
« ſtraitened in our finances, the enemy were exhauſted in 
te their reſources. This was a great empire; it abounded 
(t with brave men, who were able and willing to fight in a 
e common cauſe; the language of humiliation ſhould not, 
« therefore, be the language of Great Britain. His Lord- 
c ſhip ſaid, that he was not aſhamed nor afraid of thoſe 
« expreſſions going to America. There were numbers, 
« great numbers there, who were of the ſame way of think- 
& ing, in reſpect to that country being dependent on this, 
“ and who, with his Lordſhip, perceived ruin and inde- 
6 © pendence linked together.” 


Thus 
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Thus far the ſpeech; on which I 1 his 
Lordſhip is a total ſtranger to the mind and ſentiments of 

| America; that he has wrapped himſelf up in fond delu- 
fion, that ſomething leſs than Independence may, under 
his adminiſtration, be accepted; and he wiſhes himſelf 
ſent to Congreſs, to prove the moſt extraordinary of all 
doctrines, which is, that INDEPENDENCE, the ſublimeſt of 
all human conditions, is loſs of liberty. 7: 

In anſwer to which we may ſay, that in order to know 
what the contrary word DEPENDENCE means, we have only 
to look back to thoſe years of ſevere humiliation, hen 

the mildeſt of all petitions could obtain no other notice 
than the haughtieſt of all inſults ; and when the baſe terms 
of unconditional ſubmiſſion were demanded, or undiſtin- 
guiſhable deſtruction threatened. It is nothing to us that 
the miniſtry have been changed again. The guilt of go- 
vernment is the crime of a whole country; and the nation 
that can, though but for a moment, think and act as Eng- 
land has done, can never afterwards be believed or truſted. 
There are caſes in which it is as impoſſible to reſtore cha- 

racter to life, as it is to recover the dead. It is a phœnix 
that can expire but once, and from whoſe aſhes there is no 

reſurrection. Some offences are of ſuch a ſlight compo- 
ſition, that they reach no farther than the temper, and are 
created or cured by a thought. But the fin of England 
has ſtruck the heart of America, and nature has not left 

it in our power to ſay we can forgive. | 
Your Lordſhip wiſhes for an opportunity to plead before 

| Congreſs © the cauſe of n and America, and to 18 | 

« as you ſay, both from ruin.“ 

That the country, which, for more than ſeven years, has 
ſought our deſtruction, ſhould now eringe to ſolicit our 
protection, is adding the wretchedneſs of diſgrace to the 
miſery of diſappointment 3 and if England has the leaſt - 
ſpark of ſuppoſed honour left, that ſpark muſt be darken- I 

ed by aſking, and extinguiſhed by receiving, the ſmalleſt 

' favour from America: for the criminal who owes his life 3 
| to 


Tv) 
the grace and i mercy of the injured, is more executed by 
living than he who dies. 

But a thouſand pleadings, even from your WTR can 
have no effect. Honour, intereſt, and every ſenſation of 
the heart, would plead againſt you. We are a people who 
think not as you think; and, what is equally true, you can» 
not feel as we feel. The ſituations of the two countries 
are exceedingly different, We'have been the ſeat of war : 
you have ſeen nothing of it. The moſt wanton deſtruction 
has been committed in our fight z the moſt inſolent bar- 
barity has been acted on our feelings. We can look round 
and ſee the remains of burnt and deſtroyed houſes, once 


the fair fruit of hard induſtry, and now the ſtriking monu- 


ments of Britiſh brutality. We walk over the dead whom 
we loved, in every part of America, and remember by 
whom they fell. There is ſcarcely a village but brings to 


life ſome melancholy thought, and reminds us of what we 


have ſuffered, and of thoſe we have loſt by the inhumanity 
of Britain. A thouſand images ariſe to us, which, from 
fituation, you cannot ſee, and are accompanied by as many 
ideas, which you cannot know; and therefore your fup- 
poſed ſyſtem of reaſoning would apply to Rn. and all 
your expectations die of themſelves. 

The queſtion, whether England ſhall accede to the Inde. 
pendence of America, and which your Lordſhip ſays is to 


undergo a parliamentary diſcuſſion, is ſo very ſimple, and 


compoled of ſo few caſes, that it ſcarcely needs a debate. 
It is the only way out of an expenſive and ruinous war, 
which has now no object, and without which reign, 
ment there can be no peace. 

But your Lordſhip ſays, © The ſun of Great Britain 
& will ſet whenever ſhe acknowledges the Independence of 
4 America.” Whereas the metaphor would have been 


ſtrictly juſt, to have left the ſun wholly out of the figure, 


and have aſcribed her not acknowled ging it to the 1 
ence of the moon. 
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But the expreſſion, if true, is the greateſt confeffon of 
'Þ diſgrace that could be made, and furniſhes America with 

the higheſt notions of ſovereign independent importance. 
Mr Wedderburne, about the year 1770, made uſe of an 
idea of much the ſame kind. Relinquiſh America?!“ 
ſays he What is it but to defire A _ to ſhrink ſpon- 
ce taneouſly into a dwarf.” 

Alas ! are thoſe people who call themſelves Engliſhmen 
of ſo little internal conſequence, that when America is gone, 
or ſhuts her eyes upon them, their ſan is ſet, they can ſhine 
no more, but grope about in obſcurity, and contract into 
inſignificant animals? Was America, then, the giant of 
the empire, and England only her dwarf in waiting? Is 
the caſe ſo ſtrangely altered, that thoſe who once thought 
we could not live without them, now declare they cannot 
exiſt without us? Will they tell to the world, and that 
from their firſt Miniſter of State, that America is their all 
in all; that it is by her importance only they can live, and 
breathe, and have a being ? Will they, who threatened 
to bring us to their feet, now caſt themſelves at ours, and 
own that without us they are not a nation? Are they be- 
come ſo unqualified to debate on Independence, that they 
have loſt all idea of it in themſelves, and are calling to the 
rocks and mountains of America to cover their infignifi- 
cance ? Or, if America is loſt, is it manly to ſob oyer it 
like a child for its rattle, and invite the laughter of the 
world by declarations of dif; grace ? Surely, the more con- 
ſiſtent conduct would be to bear it without complaint and 
to ſhew that England, without America, can preſerve her 

Independence, and a ſuitable rank with other European 
Powers. You were not contented. while you had her, and 
to weep for her now is childiſh. | 

But Lord Shelburne thinks that ſomething may yet be 
done. What that ſomething i is, or how it is to be accom- 
pliſhed, is a matter in obſcurity. By arms there is no hope. 
The experience of nearly eight years, with the expence of 
an hundred million Pounds ſterling, and the loſs of two s 


armies, 


1 : | 
armies, muſt poſitively decide that point. Beſides, the 
Britiſh have loſt their intereſt in America with the diſaf. 
fected. Every part of it has been tried. There is no new 
ſcene left for deluſion : and the thouſands who have been 
ruined by adhering to them, and have now to quit the ſet. 
tlements they had acquired, and be conveyed like tranſ- 
ports to cultivate the deſarts of Auguſtine and Nova Sco- 

tia, has put an end to all farther expectations of aid. 
lf you caſt your eyes on the people of England, what 
have they to conſole themſelves with for the millions ex- 
pended ? or, what encouragement is there left to continue 
throwing good money after bad? America can carry on 
the war for ten years longer, and all the charges of govern- 
ment included, for leſs than you can defray the charges of 
war and government for one year. And I, who know 
both countries, know well, that the people of America can 
afford to pay their ſhare of the expence much better than 
the people of England can. Beſides, it is their own eſtates 
and property, their own rights, liberties, and government 
they are defending ;z and, were they not to do it, they 
deſerve to loſe all, and none would pity them. The fault 
would be their own, and their puniſhment juſt, 
'The Britiſh army in America care not how long the 
war laſts. They enjoy an eaſy and indolent life. They 
fatten on the folly of one country and the ſpoils of ano- 
ther; and, between their plunder and their pay, may go 
home rich. But the caſe is very different with the labour- 
ing farmer, the working tradeſman, and the neceſſitous 
poor in England, the ſweat of whoſe brow goes day after 
day to feed, in prodigality and ſloth, the army that is rob- 
bing both them and us. Removed from the eye of the 
country that ſupports them, and diſtant from the govern- 
ment that employs them, they cut and and carve for them- 
ſelves, and there is none to call them to account. 
But England will be ruined, ſays Lord Shelburne, if A- 
mgrica is independent. | 
Then 5 
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Then, I ſay, is England already ruined, for A 15 
already independent: and if Lord Shelburne will not al- 
low this, he immediately denies the fact which he infers. 
Beſides, to make England the mere creature of America, 
is paying too 9 a hang ag, to us, and too little to 
himſelf. | 

But the declaration is a rhapſody of inhalers, For 
to ſay, as Lord Shelburne has numberleſs times faid, that 
the war againſt America is ruinous, and yet to continue 
the proſecution of that ruinous war for the purpoſe of a- 
voiding ruin; is a language which cannot be underſtood. 
Neither is it poſſible to ſee how the independence of 
America is to accompliſh' the ruin of England after 
the war is over, and yet not effect it before. America 
cannot be more independent of her, nor a greater enemy, 
to her hereafter, than ſhe is now; nor England derive leſs 
advantages from her than at preſent ; why then is ruin to 
follow in the beſt ſtate of the caſe, and not in the worſt ? ? 
And if not in the worſt, why is it to follow at all; ? 

That a nation is to be ruined by peace and commerce, 
and fourteen or fifteen millions a- year leſs expences than 
before, is a new doctrine in politics. We have heard much 
clamour of national ſavings and economy ; but ſurely the 
true economy would be to fave the whole charge of a filly, 
fooliſh, and headſtrong war becauſe, compared with this, 
all other retrenchments are bawbles and trifles. 

But is it poſſible that Lord Shelburne can be ſerious in 
ſuppoſing the leaſt advantage can be obtained by arms, or 
that any advantage can be equal to the expence or the 
danger of attempting it ? Will not the capture of one ar- 
my after another ſatisfy him, but all muſt become priſon- 
ers? Muſt England ever be the ſport of hope, and the 
dupe of deluſion ? Sometimes our currency was to fail; 3 
another time our army was to diſband: then the whole 
provinces were to revolt. Such a general ſaid this and 
that; another wrote ſo and ſo. Lord Chatham was of . 
this opinion; and Lord Somebody elſe of another. To- 
125 1 day 
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day 20, ooo Ruſſians and twenty Ruſſian ſhips of the line were 
to come; to-morrow the Empreſs was abuſed without mercy 
or decency. —Then the Emperor of Germany was to be 
\ bribed with a million of money, and the King of Pruſſia 
was to do wonderful things. At one time it was, Lo here! 
and then it was, Lo there! Sometimes this Power, and 
ſometimes that Power, was to engage in the war, juſt as if 
the whole world was as mad and fooliſh as Britain. And 
thus, from year to year, has every ſtraw been catched at, 
and every Will-with-a-wiſp led them a new dance. 
This year a till newer folly is to take place. Lord Shel- 
burne wiſhes to be ſent to Congreſs, and he thinks that 
ſomething may be done. 
Are not the repeated deckrations of Congreſs, and 
which all America ſupports, that they will not even hear 
any propoſals whatever, until the unconditional and une- 


quivocal Independence of America is recogniſed z are not, 


I fay, theſe declarations anſwer enough ? 

But for England to receive any thing from America now, 
after ſo many inſults, injuries, and outrages, acted towards 
us, would ſhew ſuch a ſpirit of wennn in d den that we 
Lord Shelburne coming here to ſolicit it, it would be the 
greateſt diſgrace we could do them to offer it. England 
would appear a wretch indeed, at this time of day, to aſk 
or owe any thing to the bounty of America. Has not the 
| name of Engliſhman blots enough upon it, without invent- 
Ing more? Even Lucifer would ſcorn to reign in Hea- 
ven by permiſſion, and yet an Engliſhman can creep for 
only an entrance into America. Or has a land of Liberty 
ſo many charms, that to be a door-keeper in it is better 
than to be an Engliſh Miniſter of State? 


But what can this expected ſomething be ? or, If obtain- | 


ed, what can it amount to, but new diſgraces, contentions, 
and quarrels? The people of America have for years ac- 
cuſtomed themſelves to think and ſpeak ſo freely and con- 
temptuouſly of Engliſh authority, and the inveteracy is fo 
deeply rooted, that a perſon inveſted with any authori- 

| 1 
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ty from that country, and attempting to exerciſe it 
here, would have the life of a toad under a harrow. They 
would look on him as an interloper, to whom their com- 
paſſion permitted a reſidence. He would be no more than 
the Mungo of the farce ; and if he diſliked that, he muſt 
ſet off. It would be a tation of degradation, debaſed by 
our pity, and defpiſed by our pride, and would place Eng- 
land in a more contemptible ſituation than any ſhe has yet 
ſuffered by the war. We have too high an opinion of our- 
ſelves ever to think of yielding again the leaſt obedience to 
outlandiſh authority; and, for a thouſand reaſons, England 


would be the laſt country in the world to yield it to. She 


has been treacherous, and we know it. Her character is 
gone, and we have ſeen the funeral. 
Surely ſhe loves to fiſh in troubled waters, ad drink 


the cup of contention, or ſhe would not now think of 


mingling her affairs with thoſe of America. It would be 
like a fooliſh' dottard taking to his arms the bride that 
deſpiſes him, or who has placed on his head the enſigns 
of her diſguſt. It is kiſſing the hand that boxes his ears, 
and propoſing to renew the exchange. The thought is as 
ſervile as the war was wicked, and ſhews the laſt ſcene of 
the drama as inconſiſtent as the firſt. 

As America is gone, the only act of manhood is to ler 
her go. Your Lordſhip had no hand in the ſeparation, 
and you will gain no honour by temporiſing politics. Be- 


ſides, there is ſomething ſo exceedingly whimſical, unſteady, 


and even inſincere, in the preſent conduct of England, that 
ſhe exhibits herſelf in the moſt diſhonourable colours. 
On the ſecond of Auguſt laſt, General Carleton and 
Admiral Digby wrote to General Waſhington in theſe words: 
« The reſclution of the Houſe of Commons of the 27th 


of February laſt have been placed in your Excellency's 


© hands, and intimations given at the ſame time, that far- 
e ther pacific meaſures were likely to follow. Since which, 


« until the preſent time, we have had no direct commu- 


e nications from England; but a mail is now arrived, 
| | « which. 
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&« which brings us very important information, - We are 
„ acquainted, Sir, by authority, that negociations for a ge- 
&« neral peace have already commenced at Paris; and that 
« Mr Grenville is inveſted with full powers to treat with 
c all the parties at war, and is now at Paris in the execu- 
cc tion of his commiſſion. And we are farther, Sir, made 
ce acquainted, that his Majeſty, in order to remove all 
ce obſtacles to that peace which he ſo ardently wiſhes to re- 
« ſtore, has commanded his miniſters to direct Mr Gren- 
« ville, that the Independence of the Thirteen United 
« Provinces ſhould be propofed by him in the firſt in- 
<« ſtance, inſtead of Og it a condition of a general 
« treaty.” | 

Now, taking your preſent meaſures into view, and com- 
paring them with the declaration in this letter, pray, what 
is the word of your King, or his Miniſters, or the Parlia- 
ment, good for? Muſt we not look upon you as a con- 
federated body of faithleſs, treacherous men, whoſe aſſu- 
rances are fraud, and their language deceit ? What opinion 
can we poſſibly form of you, but that you are a loſt, aban- 
doned, profligate nation, who ſport even with your own 
character, and are to be held by nothin 8 but the bayonet 
or the halter? | 

Jo ſay, after this, c « that the 5 of Great Britain wall 
« be ſet whenever ſhe acknowledges the Independence of 
« of America,” when the not doing it is the unqualified | 
lie of Government, can be no other than the language of 
ridicule, the Jargon of inconſiſtency. There were thou- 
ſands in America who predicted the deluſion, and looked 
upon it as a trick of treachery, to take us from our guard, 
and draw off our attention from the only ſyſtem of finance, 
by which we can be called, or deſerve to be called, a ſove- 
reign, independent people. 'Fhe fraud, on your part, 
might be worth attempting, but the ſacrifice to obtain it is 

too high. | 

There were others ks 3 oh 1 becauſe 
they thought it impoſſible that men who had their cha- 
racters 
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raters to eſtabliſh would begin it with a lie. The proſe- 


cution of the war by the former miniſtry was ſavage and 
horrid; ſince which it has been mean, trickiſh, and delu- 
five. The one went. greedily into the paſſion of revenge, 
the other into the ſubtleties of low contrivance ; till, be- 
tween the crimes of. both, there is ſcarcely leit a man in 
America, be he Whig or Tory, who does not deſpiſe or 
deteſt the conduct of Britain. 


The management of Lord Shelburne, whatever may be 


his views, is a caution to us, and muſt be to the world, 


never to regard Britiſh aſſurances. A perfidy ſo notorious 
eannot be hid. It ſtands even in the public papers of New 


York, with the names of Carleton and Digby affixed to it. 


It is a proclamation that the King of England is not to'be 
believed : that the ſpirit of lying is the governing principle 
of the Miniſtry. It is holding up the character of the Houſe 
of Commons to public infamy, and warning all men not to 
credit them. Such is the conſequence which Lord Shel- 
burne's management has brought upon his country. 
After the authoriſed declarations contained in Carleton 
and Digby's letter, you ought, from every motive of hon- 
our, policy, and prudence, to have fulfilled them, whatever 
might have been the event. It was the leaſt atonement 
you could poſſibly make to America, and the greateſt kind- 
neſs you could do to yourſelves ; for you will fave millions 
by a general peace, and you will loſe as many by e : 


the war. 


COMMON SENSE. 
| Philadelphia, | 
October 29, 1782. 


P. S. The manuſcript copy of this letter is ſent to your 


* Lordſhip, by the way of our Head Quarters, to New York, 


cloſing a late pamphlet of mine, addreſſed to the Abbe 
Reynal, which will ſerve to give your Lordſhip ſome idea 
of the principles and ſentiments of America. 


CS. 


APPEN- 


APPENDIX. 


Tax two following Letters were firſt publiſh- 
ed in England in the Morning Poſt. 


TO THE AUTHORS OF THE 


THE REPUBLICAN, 


GENTLEMEN, 


| M. DucHASTELET has mentioned to me the 
intention of ſome perſons to commence a Work under the 
title of THE REPUBLICAN. 

As I am a Citizen of a country which knows no other 
Majeſty than that of the People—no other Government 
than that of the Repreſentative body—no other Sovereign- 
ty than of the Laws, and which is attached to France both 
by Alliance and by Gratitude, I voluntarily offer- you my 
ſervices in ſupport of principles as honourable to a nation, 
as they are adapted to promote the happineſs of mankind. 
I offer them to you with the more zeal, as I know the moral, 
literary, and political character of thoſe who are engaged 
in the undertaking, and find myſelf honoured in their 
good opinion. | 

But I muſt at the ſame time obſerve, that, from my ig- 
norance of the French language, my works muſt neceſ- 
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ſarily undergo a tranſlation; they can of courſe be butof little 
utility, and my offering muſt. conſiſt more of wiſhes than 
ſervices I muſt add, that I am obliged to paſs a part of 
this ſummer in England and Ireland. 

As the Public has done me the unmerited favour of re- 
cognizing me under the appellation of Common Senſe,” 
which is my uſual fignature, I ſhall continue it in this pu- 

blication to avoid miſtakes, and to prevent my being ſup- 
poſed the author of works not my own. As to my poli- 
tical principles, I ſhall endeavour, in this letter, to trace 
their general features in ſuch a manner, as that they cannot 
be miſunderſtood. | 

It is deſirable in moſt inſtances to avoid that which may 
give even the leaſt ſuſpicion with reſpect to the part meant 
to be adopted, and particularly on the preſent occaſion, 
where a perfect clearneſs of expreſſion is neceflary to the 
avoidance of any poſſible miſinterpretation. I am happy, 
therefore, to find, that the work in queſtion is intituled 
c The Republican.” This word expreſſes perfectly the 
idea which we ought to have of Government in general 
Res Publica - the public affairs of a Nation. 

As to the word Monarchy, though the addreſs and in- 
trigue of Courts have rendered it familiar, it does not con- 
tain the leſs of reproach or of inſult to a nation. The word, 
in its immediate and original ſenſe, ſignifies © The abſo- 
« Jute Power of a ſingle Individual,” who may prove a 
fool, an hypocrite, or a tyrant. 'The appellation admits of 
no other interpretation than that which is here given. 
France is therefore not a Monarchy ; it is inſulted when 
called by that name. The ſervile ſpirit which characteriſes 
this ſpecies of Government is baniſhed from France, and 
this country, like America, can now afford to Monarchy 
no more than a glance of diſdain. | 

Of the errors which monarchic ignorance « or knavery 
has ſpread through the world ; the one, which bears the 
marks of the moſt dextrous invention, is the opinion that 
the ſyſtem of Republicaniſm is i 90 adapted to a ſmall © 

| country A 
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country, and that a Monarchy is faited, on the contrary, to 
thoſe of greater extent. Such is the language of Courts, 
and ſuch the ſentiments which they have cauſed to be 
adopted in monarchic countries; but the opinion is con- 
trary at the ſame time to principle and to experience. 
The Government, to be of real uſe, ſhould poſſeſs a 
complete knowledge of all the parties —all the circumſtan- 
ces, and all the intereſts of a nation. The monarchic ſyſ- 
tem, in conſequence, inſtead of being ſuited to a country 
of great extent, would be more admiſſible in a, ſmall terri- 
tory, where an individual may be ſuppoſed to know the 
affairs andthe intereſts of the whole. But, when it is attemp- 
ted to extend this individual knowledge to the affairs of a 
great country, the capacity of knowing bears no longer a- 
ny proportion to the extent or multiplicity of the objects 
which ought to be known, and the Government inevitably 
falls from ignorance into tyranny. For the proof of this 


poſition we need only look to Spain, Ruſſia, Germany, 
Turkey, and the whole of the Eaſtern Continent—Coun- . 
tries, for the deliverance of which, I oy my 1 ſincere 


wiſhes. 
On the Cate the true e ſyſtem, by Clec- 


tion and Repreſentation, offers the only means which are 


known, and in my opinion the only means which are poſ- 
fible of proportioning the wiſdom and information of a 
Government to the extent of a country. | 


The ſyſtem of Repreſentation is the ſtrongeſt and moſt 


powerful centre that can be deviſed for a nation. Its at- 
traction acts ſo powerfully, that men give it their approba- 


tion even without reaſoning the cauſe; and France, how- 


ever diſtant its ſeveral parts, finds itſelf at this moment Ax 
WHOLE in its Central Repreſentation. The citizen is aſ- 
ſured that his rights are protected, and the ſoldier feels 


that he is no longer the Slave of a Deſpot, but that he is 
become one of the Nation, and intereſted of courſe i in its 


defence. 


The 
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his States at \prefent - led Republitan, flat 68 
fioa, Venice, Bernè, &c. are not only unworthy of the 
name, but are actually in oppoſition to every principle of a 
Republican Government, and the countries 7 rg to 
their nn are, truly Peking, fubjected to an Ariſtocra ras 
tic Slavery 

It is, ers 1 impoſſible in the firſt ſieps which are 
made in a Revolution, to avoid all kinds of e error, in prin= 
ciple or in practice, or in ſome inſtances to prevent the 
combination of both. Before the ſenſe of a nation is ſufs 
ficiently enlightened, and before men have entered into 
the habits of a free communication with each other of their 
natural thoughts, a certain reſerve=a timid prudence | 
ſeizes on the human mind, and prevents it from attain- 
ing its level, with that vigour and promptitude which 
belongs to Right —An example of this influence diſco- 
vers itſelf in the commencement of the preſent Revolu- 
tion : but happily this diſcovery has been made before 
the Conſtitution was I and in time to provide 
a remedy. 

The Hereditary Suceeſlioir ein never exiſt as a matter 
of Right; it is a nullity—a nothing. To admit the idea 
is to regard men as a ſpecies of property belonging to ſome 
individuals, either born or to be born! It is to conſider 
our deſcendents, and all poſterity, as mere animals without 
a Right or a Will! It is, in fine, the moſt baſe hu- 
miliating idea that ever degraded the human ſpecies, and 
which, for the honour of humanity, ſhould be n 
for ever. 

The idea of hereditary ſucceſſion is ſo contrary to the 
Rights of Man, that if we were ourſelves to be recalled to 
exiſtence, inſtead of being replaced by our poſterity, we 
ſhould not have the right of depriving ourſelves before- 
hand of thoſe Rights which would not then properly be- 
long to us. On what ground, then, or by what authori- 
ty do we dare to deprive of their rights thoſe children who 
will ſoon be men? Why are we not ſtruck with the in- 

1 juſtice 
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J uſtice which we perpetrate on our deſcendents, by endea- 
vouring to tranſmit them as a vile herd, to maſters whoſe 
vices are all that can be foreſen. 

Whenever the French Conſtitution ſhall be rendered 
conformable to its declaration of Rights, we ſhall then be 
enabled to give to France, and with juſtice, the appellation 
of a Civic Empire; for its government will be the empire 
of Laws founded on the great Republican principles of E- 
lective Repreſentation, and the Rights of Man. But Mo- 


— 


narchy and hereditary ſucceſſion are incompatible ' with the 


baſis of its conſtitution. 


I hope that I have at preſent ſufficiently proved to 70 


that I am a good Republican; and I have ſuch a confi- 
dence .in the truth of theſe principles, that I doubt not 
they will ſoon be as univerſal in France as in America, 
The pride of human nature will aſſiſt their evidence, will 
contribute to their eſtabliſhment, and Men will be aſham- 
ed of Monarchy. 


I 1 , with reſpect, | 
Gentlemen, 
Your fiend, 
THOMAS PAINE. 


LETTER 


LETTER 


ABBE SYEYES.. 


TY 3th July 1791. 
sIR, 


* Ar che i moment of my departure for England, 
I read, in the MoxtTEUR of Tueſday laſt, your letter, in 
which you give the challenge, on the ſubject of Govern- 
ment, and offer to defend what is called the Monarchical 
Opinion againſt the Republican ſyſtem. 

« I accept of your challenge with pleaſure ; and I place 
ſuch a confidence in the ſuperiority of the Republican Syl- 
tem over that nullity of ſyſtem, called Monarchy, that I 
engage not to exceed the extent of fifty pages, and to leave 
you the liberty of 0 as much latitude as Im may 
think proper. 

« The reſpect which I bear to your moral and literary 
reputation will be your ſecurity for my candour in the 
courſe of this diſcuſſion ; but, notwithſtanding that I ſhall, 
treat the ſubject ſeriouſly and ſincerely, let me premiſe, 
that I confider myſelf at liberty to ridicule as they deſerve, 


Monarchical abſurdities , whenſoever the occaſion ſhall pre- 
ſent itſelf. 


5 1 | | ET: ( By 


| (ww J 
«& By Republicaniſm, I do not underſtand what the 
name ſignifies in Holland, and in ſome parts of Italy. I 
underſtand ſimply a government by repreſentation—a go. 

vernment founded upon the principles of the Declaration 
of Rights; principles to which feveral parts of the French 
Conſtitution ariſe in contradiftion. The Declarations of 
the Rights of France and America are but one and the 
ſame thing in prineiples, and almoſt in expreſſions ; and 
this is the Republicaniſm which I undertake to defend 1 
gainſt what is called Monarchy and Ariſtocracy. Pe 

e I ſee with pleaſure, that in reſpect to one point, we 
are already agreed; and © that is the extreme danger of a 
« Civil Liſt of thirty millions.” I can diſcover no reaſon 
why one of the parts of the government ſhould be ſupport- 
ed with ſo extravagant a profuſion, whilſt the other 
ſcarcely receives what: is ſu — for its common 
Pants. | e 

« This dangerous and diſhonourable difj proportion at 

once ſupplies the one with the means of corrupting, and 
throws the other into the predicament of heing corrupted. 
In America there is but little difference, with regard to 
this point, b. between the legiſlative and executive part of our 


government; but the 971! 18 . better attended £ to than 
it is in France.“ 

ce In whatſoever manner, 8ir I may treat the fabjec 
of which you propoſed the inſtigation, I Hope that you 
will not doubt my entertaming for you the higheſt eſteem. 
I muſt alſo add, that I am not the perſonal enemy of 
Kings: Quite the contrary. No man more heartily wiſhes 
than myſelf to ſee them all in the happy and honourable 
Rate of private individuals but, I am the avowed, open, 
and intrepid enemy of wht is called Monarchy z and Iam 
fuch i by e which 1 1 can 2 kicker alter or cor- 


pf 
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nals myattachment to humanity bythe anxiety whichT 


feel for the dignityand the honour of the human race; bythe 


diſguſt which I obſerve when I ſee men directed by children, 
and governed by brutes z z by the horror which all the e- 


vils of Monarchy has ſpread over the earth excite within 
my breaſt; and by thoſe ſentiments which make me ſhud- 
der a at the calamities, the exactions, the wars, and the maſ- 
5 ſacres with which Monarchy has cruſhed mankind : in 
ſhort, it is againſt all the Hell of ——_— that I have 


declared war. 


| Guat) — THOMAS PAINE 


” THOUGHTS 


THOUGHTS 
pack. 


PROBABLE ADVANTAGES THEREOF. 


3 


T's E times that tried men's ſouls“ * are over—and the 
_ greateſt and completeſt Revolution the world ever knew 


is gloriouſly and happily accompliſhed. 
But, to paſs from the extremes of danger to ſafety 


from the tumult of war to the tranquillity of peace, though 


ſweet in contemplation, requires a gradual compoſure of 
the ſenſes to receive it. Even calmneſs has the power of 
ſtunning, when it opens too inſtantly upon us. The long 


and raging hurricane that ſhould ceaſe in a moment, 


would leave us in a ſtate rather of wonder than enjoy- 
ment; and ſome moments of recollection muſt paſs, be- 
fore we could be capable of taſting the full felicity of re- 
poſe. There are but few inſtances in which the mind is 
fitted for ſudden tranſitions; it takes in its pleaſures by 
reflection and compariſon, and thoſe muſt have time to 
act, before the reliſh for new ſcenes is complete. 


In 
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In the preſent caſe—the mighty magnitude of the ob- 
ject—the various uncertainties of fate it has undergone— 
the numerous and complicate dangers we have ſuffered or 
eſcaped—the eminence we now ſtand on, and the vaſt pro- 
ſpect before us, muſt all conſpire to impreſs us with con- 
templation. N 

To ſee it in our power to make a world happy—to 
teach mankind the art of being ſo- to exhibit on the thea- 
tre of the univerſe a character hitherto unknown—and to 
have, as it were, a new creation. entruſted to our hands, 
are honours that command reflection, and can neither be 
too highly eſtimated, nor too gratefully received. 

In this pauſe, then, of recollection While the ſtorm is 
ceaſing, and the long- agitated mind vibrating : to reſt, let 
us look back on the ſcenes we have paſſed, and learn from 
experience what is yet to be done. 

Never, I ſay, had a country ſo many openings to happi- 
neſs as this. Her ſetting out into life, like the riſing of a 
fair morning, was unclouded and promiſing. Her cauſe 
was good; her principles juſt and liberal; her temper ſe- 
rene and firm; ; her conduct regulated by the niceſt {teps 
of order ; and ans thing about her wore the mark of 
honour. 


It is not every country (perhaps there is not. another in. 
the world) that can boaſt ſo fair an origin. Even the firſt 
ſettlement of America correſponds with the character of 
Revolution. Rome, once the proud miſtreſs of the uni- 
verſe, was originally a band of ruffians. Plunder and ra- 
pine made her rich, and her oppreſſion of millions made 
her great. But America needs never be aſhamed to tell 
her birth, nor relate the ſtages by which ſhe roſe to em- 
pire. 1 FFV 
The remembrance, then, of what is paſt, if it operate 
_ rightly, muſt inſpire her with the moſt laudable of all am- 
bition, that of adding to the fair fame ſhe began with. 
The world has ſeen her great in adverſity; ſtruggling, 
without a thought of yielding, beneath accumulated diffi- 

culties; 


t 44) | 
edtics;- bravely; nay proudly encouritetitif diftrefs, and 
riſing in reſolution as the torn increaſed. All this is juſt- 
1 due to ker, for Her fortitude has meritec the character. 
Bet, then, the world fee that ſhe can bear proſperity; and 
that her honeft virtue in time of peice is equal to the 
braveſt virtue in time of war. | 

She is now deſcending to the ſcenes of quiet and do- 
meſtic life; not beneath the cypreſs ſhade of difappoint- 
ment, but to enjoy in her own land, and under her own 
vine, the ſweets of her labours, and the reward of her 
toil. In this fituation, may the never forget, that a fair 
national reputation is of as much importatice as indepen- 
dericsz that it poſſeſſes a charm which witis upon the 
world, and makes even enemies civil; that it gives a dig- 
nity which is often ſuperior to power, and commands a 
Teverence where pomp and ſplendor fail. 


It would be a circumſtance ever to be laniented, ad f ne- 
ver to be forgotten, were a ſingle blot, from any cauſe 
whatever, ſuffered to fall on a Revolution, which, to the 


end of time, muſt be an honour to the age that accom- 


pliſhed it; and which has contributed more to enlighten 
the world, and diffuſe a' ſpirit of freedom and liberality 
among mankind, than any human event (if this can be 


called one) that ever preceded: it. 
It is not among the leaft of the callinitics ob a long g-con- 
tinued War, that it unhinges the mind from thoſe nice ſen- 


ſations whieh at other times appear ſo amiable: The con- 
tinual ſpectacle of woe blunts tlie finer feelings, and the 


ef of ne with the on renders it familiar. In 


"MA af % 


weakened, till the cuſtom of aftin g by neceſſity becomes 
an apology where it is truly a crime. Let but a nation 
conceive ri ightly of its character, and it will be chaſtely 
juſt in protecting it. None ever began with a fairer 


than America, and none can be under a greater obliga- 
tion to preferve it. . 
The 
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The debt which America has contratted, e compared with 
the cauſe ſhe has gained, and the advantages to flow from 
it, ought ſcarcely to be mentioned. She has it in her choice 
to do, and to live, as happily as ſhe pleaſes. The world is 
in her hands. She has now no Foreign Power to mono- 
polize her commerce, perplex her legiflation, or controul 
her proſperity. 'The ſtruggle is over which muſt one day 
have happened, and, perhaps, never could have happened 
at a better time “; and, inſtead of a domineering maſter, 


the has gained an ally, whoſe exemplary greatneſs, and 
_ univerſal ys have extorted a eonfeſſion even from 


her enemies. | 

With the bleflings of peace, enn 4 an uni- 
verſal commerce, the States, individually and collectively, 
will have leiſure and opportunity to regulate and eſtabliſh 
| + D their 


That the Revolution began at the exact period of time beſt fitted 
to the purpoſe, is ſufficiently proved by the event. But the great hinge 
on which the whole machine turned, is the union or THE STATES; 


and this Union was naturally produced by the inability of any one 


State to ſupport * againſt a foreign mnt withoor the afſtance of 
the reſt. | 

Had the States ſeverally been leſs able than FO were when the war | 
began, their united ſtrength would not have been equal to the under- 
taking, and they muſt, in all human probability, have failed. And, on 
the other band, had they ſeverally been more able, they might not 
have ſeen, or, what is more, might not have felt the necellity of units 
ing; and, either by attempting to ſtand alone, or in ſmall confederas 
cies, would have been ſeparately conquered. 3 
Not, as we cannot fee a time (and many years muſt paſs away before _ 
it can arrive) when the ſtrength of any one State, or of ſeveral united, 
can be equal to the whole of the preſent United States; and, as 
we have ſeen the extreme difficulty of collectively proſecuting the 
war to a ſuceeſsful iſſue, and preſerving our national importance in the 
world; therefore, from the experience we have had, and the knows 
ledge we have gained, we muſt, unleſs we make a waſte of wiſdom, be 
ſtrongly impreſſed with the advantage, as well as the neceſſity, of 
ſtrengthening the happy Union which has been our ſalvation, ms 
without which we ſhould have been a ruined people. 


—_ 
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their domeſtic concerns, and to put. it beyond the power of 
calumny to throw the leaſt reflection on their honour. 
Character is much eaſier kept than recovered; and that 
man, if any ſuch there be, who, from any ſiniſter views, or 
littleneſs of ſoul, lends, unſeen, his hand to injure it, con- 
trives a wound it will never be in his power to heal. 

As we have eſtabliſhed an inheritance for poſterity, let 
that inheritance deſcend with every mark of an honourable | 
conveyance. The little it will coſt, compared with the | 
worth of the States, the greatneſs of the object, and the f 
value of national character, will be a profitable exchange. { 

But that which muſt more forcibly ſtrike a thoughtful, 1 
penetrating mind, and which includes and renders eaſy all I 
inferior concerns, is the Union of the States. On this our n 
great national character depends. It is this which muſt 0 

give us importance abroad, and ſecurity at home. It is throꝰ I by 
this only that weare, or can be, nationally known in the world. to 
It is the flag of the United States which renders our ſhips m 
im 
U 


While I was writing this note, I caſt my eye on the pamphlet cou 
MON SENSE, from which I ſhall make an extract, as it applies nn, to che 

the caſe. It is as follows: po? 

« i kane never met with a man, either in England or America, who the 
te hath not confeſſed his opinion, that a ſeparation between the coun- leq 
e tries would take place one time or other: and there is no inſtance 
„in which we have ſhewn- leſs judgment, than endeavouring to de- de 
* ſcribe, what we call the ripeneſs oi or fitneſs of the Continent for Inde- Wall. 
« pendene. 1] 

As all men allow the W _ differ only i in their opinion of 
*© the time, let us, in order to remove miſtakes, take a general ſurvey 
« of things, and endeavour, if poſſible, to find out the Very Time. 
© But, we need not go far; the inquiry ceaſes at once, for the riur 
* hath found us. The general concurrence, the union of all 
e things, prove the fact. 

< It is not in Numbers, but in an Union, that our . ſtrength 
« lies. The Continent is juſt arrived at the pitch of ſtrength, in which 
no ſingle eolony is able to ſupport-itſelf, and the whole, when unitec 
can accompliſh the matter: and either more or lefs than this migh 
be fatal in its effects. 


PAMPHLET, COMMON SENSE: 
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and commerce ſafe on the ſeas, or in a foreign pert. Our 
Mediterranean paſſes muſt be obtained under the fame 
ſtyle. All our treaties, whether of alliance, peace, or com- 
merce, are formed under the ſovereignty\of the United 
States; and Europe knows us by no other name or title. 

The diviſion of the Empire into States is for our own 
convenience, but abroad this diſtinction ceaſes. The affairs 
of each State are local: they can go no farther than to 
itſelf; 'and were the whole worth of even the richeſt of 
them expended in revenue, it would not be ſufficient to 
ſupport ſovereignty againſt a foreign attack. In ſhort; we 
have no other national ſovereignty than as United States. 
It would even be fatal for us if we had. too expenſive to be 
maintained, and impoſſible to be ſupported. Individuals, 
or individual States, may call themſelves what they pleaſe ; 
but the world, and eſpecially the world of enemies, is not 
d. I to be held in awe by the whiſtling of a name. Sovereignty 
ps | muſt have power to protect all the parts which compoſe 
1d and conſtitute it: and, as United States, we are equal to the 
importance of the title, but otherwiſe we are not. Our 
Union, 'well and wiſely regulated and cemented, is the 
cheapeſt way of being great—the eaſieſt way of being 
powerful—and the happieſt invention in government which 
who the circumſtances of America can admit of; becauſe it col- 
oun- lets from each State, that which, by being inadequate, can 
de. I de of no uſe to it, and forms an aggregate that ferves for 
inde- Hall. | 
The States of Holland are an b enn a of the 
effects of individual ſovereignty. Their disjointed condition 


. 


enemies; and the almoſt impoſſibility of bringing their mea- 
ſures to a deciſion, and that deciſion into execution, is to 
them, and would be to us, a ſource of endleſs misfortune. 

It is with Confederate States as with individuals in ſociety : 
ſomething muſt be yielded up, to make the whole ſecure. 
In this view of things, we gain by what we give, and draw 


an 


expoſes them to numerous intrigues, loſſes, calamities, and 
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an annual intereſt greater than the capital. I ever feel my. 
ſelf hurt, when I hear the Union, that great palladium of 
our liberty and ſafety, the leaft irreverently ſpoken of. It 
is the moſt ſacred thing in the conſtitution of America, and 
that which every man ſhould be the moſt proud and tender 
of. Our citizenſhip in the United States is our national 
character: our citizenſhip in any particular State is only 
our local diſtinction. By the latter we are known at home; 
by the former to the world. Our great title is Americans; 
our inferior one varies with the place. 

So far as my endeavours could go, they have all been 

directed to conciliate the affections, unite the intereſts, and 
draw and keep the mind of the country together; and the 
better to aſſiſt in this foundation-work of the Revolution, 

I have avoided all places of profit or office, either in the 
State I live in, or in the United States; kept myſelf at a 
diſtance from all parties and party connections, and even 
diſregarded all private and inferior concerns: and, when 
we take into view the great work we have gone through, 
and feel, as we ought to feel, the juſt importance of it, 
we ſhall then ſee, that the little wranglings and indecent 
contentions of perſonal party ave as diſhonourable to our 
characters, as they are injurious to our repoſe. 

It was the cauſe of America that made me an author. 
The force with which it ſtruck my mind, and the danger- 
ous condition the country appeared to me in, by courting 
an impoſſible and unnatural reconciliation with thoſe who 
were determined to reduce her, inſtead of ſtriking out in- 

to the only line that could cement and fave her, A Docla- 
ration of Independence made it impofſible for me, feeling as 
I did, to be ſilent: and if, in the courſe of more than 
ſeven years, I have rendered her any ſervice, I have like- 
wiſe added ſomething to the reputation of literature, by 
freely and diſintereſtedly employing it in the great cauſe o 


mankind, and ſhewing there may * genius without your 
titution. 
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Independence always appeared to me practicable and 
probable, provided the ſentiment of the country could be 


formed and held to the object: and there is no inſtance in 


the world, where a people ſo extended, and wedded to for- 


mer habits of thinking, and under ſuch a variety of cir- 


cumſtances, were ſo inſtantly and effectually pervaded, 
by a turn in politics, as in the caſe of Independence, and 
who ſupported their opinion, undiminiſhed, through ſuch 
a ſucceſſion of good and ill fortune, till they crowned it 


with ſucceſs. 


But, as the ſcenes of war are cloſed, and every man pre- 


paring for home and happier times, I therefore take my 


leave of the ſubject. I have moſt ſincerely followed it 
from beginning to end, and through all its turns and 
windings : and whatever country I may hereafter be in, 
I ſhall always feel an honeſt pride at the part I have taken 
and acted, and a gratitude to Nature and Providence for 


putting it in my power to be of ſome uſe to mankind. 


3 THOMAS PAINE. 
Philadelphia, April 19, 1783. e 


THE END. 


* 


